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musical voice, the ballad of ' Betty Foy.T 1 was not
critically or sceptically inclined. I saw touches of
truth and nature, and took the rest for granted. But in
'The Thorn/ 'The Mad Mother/ and 'The Cora-
plaint of the Poor Indian Woman/ I felt tnat deeper
power and pathos, which have been since acknowl-
edged,

* In spite of pride, in erring reason's spite/

as the characteristics of this author, and the sense of
a new style and a new spirit in poetry, came over me.
It had to me something of the effect that arises from
the turning up of the fresh soil, or of the first welcome
breath of spring,

* While yet the trembling year is unconfirmed.'

" Coleridge and myself walked back to Stowey that
evening, and his voice sounded high,

* Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate;
Fixt fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute,'

as we passed through the echoing groves, by fairy
stream or waterfall, gleaming in the solemn moonlight
... We went over to Alfoxden again the day follow-
ing, and Wordswoith read us the story of' Peter Bell'
in the open air. There is a chant in the recitation,
both of Coleridge and Wordsworth, which acts as a
spell upon the hearer, and disarms the judgment.
Perhaps they have deceived themselves by makingthe dawn of day,
